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MAJOR GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Winfield Scott was born, on the 13th of June, 1785, in 
the county of Dinwiddie, near Petersburg, Virginia. 

In the spring of 1812 he acted as Judge Advocate on the 
trial of Col. Cushing. His speech on this occasion affords 
honorable testimony both of his legal attainments and 
thetorical ability. 

On the 6th of July, 1812, Scott was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut. Col. in the 2nd regiment of artillery: and 
early in the autumn of the same year he was posted with 
his regiment at Black Rock, to protect the navy yard at 
that place. 

Col. Scott spent part of the winter of 1813-14 in Albany. 
On the 9th of March he was promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-general, and he joined Gen. Brown on his route to 
Niagara, in the commencement of the next month. Soon 
after Gen. Brown was called to Sackett’s Harbor, and the 
command, in consequence, devolved upon Gen. Scott, who 
immediately assembled the army and established a camp of 
instruction. His whole attention was now given to per- 
fecting the discipline of the troops, to give them that celer- 
ity and combination of movement, which in modern times 
has made war a science, and rendered individual prowess 
of so little avail. For two months and a half the troops 
were drilled daily from seven to nine hours each day, until 
finally they exhibited a perfection of discipline, never be- 
fore attained in our army. ‘They were now prepared to 
meet on terms of equality the veteran troops of the enemy, 
and they soon had an opportunity of showing the advan- 
tages they had derived from their instruction. In June, 
Major Gen. Brown reached Buffalo with reinforcements, 
and in the commencement of the next month the campaign 
was opened. ‘The Niagara was passed on the 3d of July, 
and Fort Erie was taken on the same day by a portion of 
Scott’s brigade under Major Jessup. On the morning of 
the 4th the army moved towards Chippewa, Gen. Scott’s 


brigade being in advance; and on the evening of the same 
day took up a position on the bank of Street’s Creek, about 
two miles distant from the British encampment. The 
stream was in front of the American position, having be- 
yond it an extensive plain; its right rested upon the Niag- 
ara, and its left upon a wood. Qn the following day the 
British militia and the Indians having occupied the wood, 
commenced annoying the American piquets from it until 


_ Brig. Gen. Porter at the head of his brigade of militia and 


friendly Indians, drove the enemy from the wood back 
upon the Chippewa. Here the British irregulars being 
supported by their whole army drawn out in line and ad- 
vancing to the attack, Gen. Porter in his turn was com- 
pelled to give way. 

The heaviness of the firing informed Gen. Brown of the 
advance of the main body of the enemy. It was now about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Gen. Scott was at this mo- 
ment advancing with his brigade to drill upon the plain on 
which the battle was afterwards fought. On the march he 
met Gen. Brown, who said to him, “The enemy is ad- 
vancing—you will have a fight.”” Beyond this brief re- 
mark Gen. Scott received no orders from the commanding 
General, who passed on to put the reserve in motion. 
When Gen. Scott reached the stream fronting the Ameri- 
can camp, the enemy was drawn up in order of battle. 
Crossing the bridge under a heavy fire of artillery, Gen. 
Sectt formed his line. The battalions of Majors Leaven- 
worth and M’Neil were opposed respectively to the left 
and centre of the enemies, while the battalion of Major 
Jessup formed upon the left, and was ordered to advance 
upon the British right wing which rested upon -a wood; 
and the artillery was posted on the right resting upon the 
river. The British line outflanking ours upon the right 
from the superior number of the enemy, Gen. Scott was 
compelled to increase the interval between the battalions of 
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Leavenworth and M’Neil. These movements were exe- 
cuted steadily and with precision. The action becoming 
general, Major Jessup having engaged, and broken off the 
right wing of the enemy while their main hody continued 
to advance, gave their army a new flank. Taking advantage 
of this circumstance, and assisted by the enlarged interval 
between the battalions of Leavenworth and M’Neil, Gen. 
Scott threw the battalion of the latter forward upon its 
right flank so as to stand obliquely to the charge of the 
enemy, outflanking them upon theright. This movement, 
executed with precision, together with the steadiness of our 
troops and the heavy fire from the artillery, decided the 
fate of the day. The British army retreated a short dis- 
tance in good order, then broke, and fled in confusion to 
their intrenchments beyond the Chippewa. 

This action was fought by Scott alone against superior 
numbers. Gen. Porter’s irregular troops had given way 
in the commencement of the engagement, and were not 
again brought into the field; while the reserve did not come 
up in time to take any part in the battle. It at once gave 
the troops confidence in themselves and their leaders; they 
had beaten the enemy in a fair field, and with inferior 
numbers; and their success could only be attributed to su- 
perior skill and discipline. 

On the afternoon of July 25th, Scott was ordered again to 
advance upon Queenston. At the time the order was re- 
ceived the troops were drawn up for drill, and in conse- 
quence the march was entered upon immediately. The 
forces under Scott consisted of four small battalions, com- 
manded by Col. Brady and Majors Jessup, Leavenworth, 
and M’Neil; a troop of light dragoons, and some mounted 
volunteers; the whole amounting to one thousand and fifty 
men. When about three miles from the camp, and in the 
neighborhood of the falls of Niagara, Scott received in- 
formation that the enemy was directly in his front, con- 
cealed from view by a narrow strip of woodland which in- 
tervened. This proved to be the advanced corps of the 
British army, which, under Lieutenant Gen. Drummond, 
was advancing to attack the Americans at Chippewa. The 
enemy.was posted on a ridge running as right angles to the 
Niagara, his left resting on the road, between which and 
the river there was an interval of avout two hundred paces 
covered with wood; and his position was still further 
strengthened by a formidable battery of artillery. He had 
already fifteen hundred men in line, and his force was con- 
stantly increasing by the junction of fresh troops on their 
march from Fort George. : 

Notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, after dispatch- 
ing a messenger to Gen. Brown, Scott resolved on an im- 
mediate attack. Major Jessup, supported by Col. Brady, 
was ordered to penetrate the wood and turn the enemy’s 
left wing, while the two remaining battalions and Towson’s 
artillery commenced the action in front. Perceiving that 
his right wing extended far beyond that of our little army, 
the enemy endeavoured to take advantage of this circum- 
stance, and threw forward two battalions to take our army 
on the left. These were promptly beaten back. Major 
Jessup in the mean time succeeded in turning the left wing 
of the British army, and gaining the rear, took Major Gen. 


Riall and several other officers prisoners; then charging 


through their line, and cutting off a portion of their wing, 
he discovered himself to our troops by a heavy fire upon 
the enemy. The action, which had commenced a little be- 
fore sunset, had now continued above an hour and a half. 
The enemy, though his line had been forced in several 
places, was constantly receiving reinforcements, and Scott’s 
men suffered dreadfully from the fire of their artillery. At 
this time the reserve under Maj. Gen. Brown came up, and 
the remainder of the action was fought under his orders. 
The remains of Scott’s battalions were consolidated into 
one; and at the head of this Scott twice charged the enemy, 
exposing his person in the most dauntless manner, until, 
having had two horses killed under him, he himself being 
already wounded, and after his aids, Lieut. North and Bri- 
gade Major Smith, had both been wounded by his side, he 
received a musket ball in the shoulder, which compelled 
him to retire from the field. 

In proportion to the numbers engaged, this was the most 
sanguinary battle fought during the war. For more than 
two hours the hostile lines were within twenty paces of 
each other, and charges with the bayonet were frequent 
and resolute. Of the nine hundred and twenty men, who 
constituted the small brigade of Scott, four hundred and 
ninety were killed or wounded. Nor was the determined 
courage shown in the battle the only circumstance which 
rendered it remarkable. It commenced a little before sun- 
set, and continued till eleven at night by the light of the 
moon; while the roar of Niagara, but a short distance from 
the field, could be heard amid the din and tumult of the 
battle. 

On the very day on which was fought the battle of 
Bridgewater, Scott was appointed a Major-general by bre- 
vet. His wounds, which were severe, confined him for a 
long time; nor had he again an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself before the conclusion of peace put an end to 
all active service in the field. In the meantime his suffer- 
ings were alleviated by the testimonials of the approbation 
and gratitude of his countrymen. Congress ordered him a 
vote of thanks and a medal; the legislature of his native 
state presented him with a similar vote, together with a 


‘sword; the citizens of Petersburg likewise presented him 


with a sword, and his name was given to a new county in 
Virginia. 

Upon the breaking out of the disturbances, in May, 
1832, on the north-western frontier, caused by the Sac and 
Fox tribes of Indians under Black Hawk, Gen. Scott was 
ordered to proceed to the scene of action, and take com- 
mand of the forces destined to subdue the savages. He 
embarked at Buffalo for Chicago early in July, four small 
steamboats having been engaged to transport the troops and 
supplies. Every one remembers, that in the summer of 
1832, that dreadful scourge, the cholera, whose progress 
had been traced at first with curiosity, at length with awe 
and terror, from Asia throughout Europe, first made its 
appearance upon our shores. “On the eighth of July,’’ 
writes Gen. Scott, ‘all on board were in high health and 
spirits, the next morning six undoubted cases of cholera 
had presented themselves.”’ The first cases of the disease 
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were fearfully fatal. In the course of a few hours, men 
previously in the enjoyment of full health were lifeless 
corpses. The men being crowded together in a confined 
space, the disease spread rapidly; in the course of a few 
days one hundred and twenty had been attacked. On ar- 
riving at Chicago every member of the General’s staff was 
ill. Gen. Scott continued in good health, though “he ex- 
posed himself,”” writes Capt. Monroe, who formed one of 
the expedition, “by attending every officer and soldier 
taken sick.” Of the eight hundred and fifty men who left 
Buffalo, the number was so reduced by death and desertion, 
caused by fear of the pestilence, that in a short time no 
more than two hundred were left. The occurrence of the 
epidemic detained Gen. Scott some time at Chicago. In- 
dependently of the condition of the troops, to have joined 
the volunteers of Gen. Atkinson’s army with them, while 
the cholera was still raging, would have caused at once the 
almost total dispersion of the necessary corps. 

We have not space to detail the events by which the war 
was speedily brought toa close. The Indians, dispirited 
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and outnumbered, were, by a series of well-combined 
movements, speedily killed, dispersed, or taken; and their 
chiefs, conducted by the policy of the general government 
throughout a greater portion of the Union, learned too well 
the power and numbers of the white men again to venture 
upon a contest with them. 

Upon the breaking out of the disturbances upon the Ca- 
nadian frontier during the winter of 1837-8, the services 
of Gen. Scott were again put in requisition. We all re- 
member that the excitement and ill-feeling, growing out of 
the rebellion in Canada, had nearly produced open hostili- 
ties, at a time when the United States had not a soldier 
upon the lines to cause their neutrality to be respected. 
The circumstances demanded a rare union of firmness and 
moderation of courage and of coolness, of vigorous decision, 
and of a spirit of conciliation. These qualities were found 
united in Gen. Scott. In the course of a short time the 
excitement was allayed, and all danger of serious collision 
removed. 





For the U.S. Military Magazine. 


HORRORS OF A PRISON SHIP. 





BY JAMES REES, ESQ. 








What is life? 


Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air, 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun ;--- 


Tis to be free !--- 


It is somewhat surprising that a people so easily excited 
upon national subjects and enthusiastic in defending and 
sustaining their liberties, as the Americans are, should 
neglect the recording of events arising out of these very 
noble and patriotic traits of character. 

Many acts of heroic bravery, as well as extreme and 
bitter suffering have been passed over silently, and left for 
the historian of an after age to perpetuate, and hand down 
to posterity, when we should have remembered them, and 
been the ‘* Old Mortality,” of their immortality.* 

The brutal conduct of the English toward American 
prisoners during both wars, is proverbial, and the kindness 
on our part was responded to by still more savage barbarity 
on theirs. We need not go back to the glorious revolution, 
(which gave our country “a local habitation and a name”’ 
amongst the proudest of the world) to prove our assertion; 


*See Walter Scott’s Antiquary. 


( Addison.) 


instances innumerable in the last war are before us. 

The annexed picture of an English ship turned into a 
lazar house isin itself enough, if there were not a thousand 
others. It has frequently struck us that the English look 
upon Americans as an inferior class of men, alike destitute 
of intellect, feeling, honour and principle; we have been as 
a people so treated; and the watchword given toa licentious 
soldiery at the battle of New Orleans, goes to prove it still 
more strongly. ‘ Booty and Beauty,”’—rapine and mur- 
der would have been a softer one, and this language was 
used toward a nation, her equal in every virtue that adorns 
the moral character. 

The old hulk of the English ship Saratoga, (see annexed 
plate) was during the last war converted into a prison ship, 
off Dartmouth, a borough in Devonshire, England. This 
place having the advantage of a spacicus bay, and defend- 
ed by a castle and a battery, is perhaps in point of beauty 
and scenery unsurpassed in the kingdom. Upwards of 
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eighty Americans, prisoners of war were there kept in du- 
rance vile, and treated in such a manner as defies descrip- 
tion. They were indiscriminately thrust in between decks, 
crowded together like so many African slaves. The filth 
accumulating daily, created vermin of the most loathsome 
kind engendering diseases to which little or no attention 
was paid, and all this in a beautiful section of the renowned 
Island of Great Britain, and we may add in the warm 
month of June, (1814.) We have conversed with some of 
the sufferers whose details are so revolting that language is 
inadequate to convey to our readers the least idea of them. 
One, now no more, stated that there were times when he 
felt inclined to eat the slimy reptiles as they slowly crawled 
o’er his face!, and the moisture from their hideous and dis- 
gusting forms cool’d his feverish lips!! Is there an in- 
stance upon the English records of such barbarity, such a 
total absence of feeling ever displayed by Americans to 
British prisoners? Never! and this is enlightened, hospi- 
table, generous, noble, Kingly England!—It is a blot on 
creation. | 

We have before us a list of the names of the prisoners— 
they represent every state in the union, annexed to which 
is a bill of fare for them while incarcerated on board the 
Saratoga, viz. 

Monday 1 Ib. of beef, 1 1b. of bread, 3 lb. potatoes. 

Tuesday 1 lb. of pork, 1 1b. of bread, 1 pt. peas—and 
so Gn until the end of the Chapter, to which by the way 
was added 1 gill of vinegar per week!, and three quarts of 
water per day—distributed when it suited the time and 
pleasure of their keepers. 

A cartel sailed from Dartmouth for Boston on the 11th 
of July, with 48 prisoners and 14 passengers, we annex a 
log kept by Mr. Martin Alkin, a prisoner, which may not 
prove uninteresting to our readers. 

July 23.—Lat. 44 N. long. 17 W. discovered 10 sail to 
leeward, one of which gave chase came up and sent a boat on 
board with a lieut. the B. S. Pembroke of 74 guns, 11 days 
from Gibralter for England, with 9 French brigs, prizes, 
taken at Genoa 5 days previous to the declaration of peace. 

July 24.—Was brought too and spoken by an English let- 
ter of Marque brig bound to Oporto, lat. 43, 37; lon.17, 57. 

July 27.—Blowing fresh with a high sea, saw a large ship 
to windward under snug sail, but did not speak her. Lat. 
43, 4; lon. 22, 6. 
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August 1.—Saw a brig on the weather bow standing to 
the westward, lat. 45, 34; lon. 30, 36, W. 

August 11.—Saw a brig standing to the northward, lat. 
46, 34; lon. 47, 30, W. 

August 14.—Got soundings on the Grand Bank of New- 
foundland in 50 fathoms,{black and grey sand, lat. 48, 7, N. 

August 15.—Discovered several fishing schooners at 
anchor; lat. 46, 12. 

August 16.—Spoke a French fishing brig at anchor from 
St. Maloes; lat. 45, 44, N.; lon. 51; saw also a schooner 
standing to the southward and eastward. 

August 24.—Was boarded by H. M. S. Bellerophon of 
74 guns on avcruize; lat. 42, 29; lon. 55, 6, W. 

August 28.—A brig apparently a cruiser, passed under 
our stern without speaking. 

August 29.—Discovered 2 schooners to windward, the 
larger of which came up with the smaller, a short time 
after discovered the latter to be on fire, the other under a 
press of sail standing to the southward; lat. 42, 8; lon. 64, 8. 

August 30.—Was brought to by H. M. brig Wasp, on a 
cruise’; lat. 41, 55; lon. 66, 35. The boarding officer in- 
formed us that 17000 men had arrived at Quebec from 
England, that the Wasp had recaptured a few days before 
a cutter that had been taken by an American Privateer in 
the English channel—also had re-captured a prize of the 
Privateer Invincible of Salem. 

August 31.—Saw a schooner to leeward. 

September 1.—Made the land at 5 this morning, bearing 
S. S. W. distanee about 15 miles; at 8 Cape Cod bore S. 
about 18 miles distant, a great number of fishing boats in 
sight. At 10 sawa large sail to the northward which gave 
chase. At 9 P.M. she came along side and boarded us, 
she proved to be the British frigate Nymph, two 74’s, and 
another frigate in the bay, the boarding officer gave us the 
melancholy news that the English had burnt the Navy 
Yard and public buildings at Washington; she soon left us 
and went in chase of aship standing down the bay, shortly 
after Captain Prat came on board as a Pilot, he had not a 
branch and informed us that no Pilots ventured out at 
midnight—moderate breezes and clear weather, employed 
beating up the bay. 

Came on shore on Saturday morning, September 3d, 
1814—55th day. 





Uniform of U. S. Artillery. 


Coat—Dark blue cloth, double breasted, same as Infan- 
try, (see last number) lining to be red; turnbacks and skirt 
lining to be red cloth, with cross cannon as ornaments. 

Epaulettes——Plain lace straps and solid crescent; bullion 
4 inch diameter and 23 inches deep; regimental number on 
re to be silver embroidered where the bullion is 
gold. 

Butions—Gold plated, convex; 7-8 inches in diameter; 
device a spread Eagle with shield, bearing the letter A. 

Cap—Black beaver, 74 inches deep, with lackered sunk 
tip 74 inches diameter, with a band of black patent leather 


to encircle the bottom of the cap; black patent leather peak. 
Ornaments are cross cannon, with number of regiment, as 
at present worn. 

Plume—Red cock feathers falling from an upright stem 
eight inches long, with a gilt socket. 

Trowsers—From tst of October to 30th of April, light 
blue mixture cloth, producing the effect of sky blue, to 
come well down over the boots; red stripe down the outer 
seam, 14 inch wide, and welted at the edges. From Ist of 
May to 30th of September, white linen or cotton. 

Boots, Spurs, Sword, &c.,—same as Infantry. 
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For the U.S. Military Magazine, 
VALLEY FORGE;* 


A Tale of the Revolution. 





BY JAMES REES, 


Author of “Passages in the Life of Lafitte, West Point &c. &c.” 





CHAPTER I. 





** Where Streams abound, 


How laughs the Jand with various plenty crown'd! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind.” 


When we look back to those days, emphatically called 
the days which tried men’s souls, and trace the rise and 
progress of our Revolution, until its final close, the mind 
becomes reflective, and the assurance that an Almighty 
power led our armies on to victory is the result of such 
reflections. Independant of a foreign enemy, we had to 
battle against a domestic one. A certain class of men whose 
principles were like Captain Dalgetty’s, ready for barter and 
sale, viewed the success of the American army as doubtful 
in the extreme, and becoming bold as the progress of the 
British became manifest, publicly threw aside their flimsy 
patriotism and became avowed traitors to the cause; others 
again who having nothing to lose, and destitute of all 
moral obligation to their Country and their God—stood 
aloof under the name of Refugees or Neutrals, only how- 
ever awaiting an opportunity to join that party which 
seemed most likely to prove the strongest. These men 
many of whom acted as Spies to the British lived in some 
retired place, and under cover of the night would sally 
forth, committing depredations upon the suffering Ameri- 
cans. ‘There was also another class or set of men denomi- 
nated Skinners—who infested at an early period of the Re- 
volution that part of Virginia which to this day is unsettled, 
termed the western part of the State. Our scene however, 
lies in Pennsylvania, and of the time we speak a class of 
men similar to the Skinners, roamed through the counties 
of Montgomery, Berks, &c. &c.—committing as many 





*1777.—Washington moved his troops from the Swedesford to Valley 
Forge, 16 miles from Philadelphia, where he halted them. They were in 
reat want of shoes and stockings; at one time his army was without bread 
or 4 days, on the 5th day two regiments refused to perform duty, but they 
returned to order through the prudent conduct and persuasion of the beloved 
Washington, On the of December he had 2898 men unfit for duty, 
owing ta their being bare-footed and otherwise naked. His whole force fit 
for duty amounted to 8200!—Shallus. 





Cowper. 


murders as robberies, they were led on by men of the name 
of Doale, of desperate characters—possessing great physical 
strength and activity, their means of escape oftentimes 
seemed miraculous, and was effected by swift horses sta- 


tioned in various parts of the country. Sometimes to - 


avoid detection their horses were hid in caves and thick 
bushes, and seemed to have imbibed some of their masters 
secrets as well as cunning. They seldom or never were 
heard to manifest the least inclination to change sides, even 
when hunger would in some measure have justified man or 
beast. The largest streams would not impede their career, as 
itis said they have been known to swim the river Delaware. 

The river Schuylkill which rises in Schuylkill County, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, and 120 miles from the Del- 
aware, into which it empties five miles below the city of 
Philadelphia, is one of those streams which may be termed 
romantic, running through the richest and most populated 
portion of that great state, passing many beautiful Towns 
and flourishing Villages, rising Athens-like upon the flowry 
banks, turning a thousand mills of every kind, (such, and 
more particularly for flour and eotton.) The fruits of the 
farmers industry are conveyed in Derram boats down the 
river to the city of Philadelphia, where they readily meet 
amarket. The facility with which these trips are made are 
astonishingly accelerated by the canal, and the time is fast 
approaching when even this will be inereased by that 
wonderful and great improvement in the mode of convey- 
ance the railroad.t The traveller whom curiosity may attract 
to the fertile banks of the Schuylkill, will naturally contrast 
it with what it was in the years 1770 to 1783, during the time 
the immortal Washington with his small band of heroes trod 
o’er it, when scarcely a house was to be seen. Whata change! 





+This was written before Railroads became popular in this country. 
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Let him stand at the Swedesford adjoining the flourishing 
town of Norris and picture the army passing it,amid banks of 
ice and snow, many of the men were destitute of sufficient 
clothing to keep of the inclemency of the weather; let him 
follow them to the Valley Forge and behold the suffering 
heroic band, for freedoms sake awaiting the orders of their 
beloved commander, whose sorrowing looks denoted the 
desperate state of their—then affairs. Our tale opens after 
the severe winter of 17**, when spring began to put forth 
her blossoms, and the hearts of the soldiers expanded with 
the freshness of the season. 

A history of this particular epoch of the revolution 
would in my opinion be one of a very interesting nature, 
it was while here the enemies of Washington endeavoured 
to injure his reputation by the most insidious and base 
means; it was here the army suffered martyrdom for free- 
doms cause, *twas here that Washington was detected in 
some private places, offering up prayers to the Almighty 
God for their success—’twas here **but I am 
digressing. 





CHAPTER IL. 


At meals my friends who eateth here, 
And sitteth with his host,— 

Shall both be sure of better cheer 
And "scape with lesser cost. 


Old Tusser. 


About a mile beyond the river on the western side, is a 
place called the ‘*Swamp,”’ not from the fact of its being 
one, but that it had been, it comprises an innumerable 
number of little valleys and consequently an innumerable 
number of little hills—it was in the very centre of one of 
these valleys that a small hut stood in the year 17**, it 
was surrounded with forest trees, and was invisible to the 
traveller until he nearly stumbled on it. 

On a clear frosty night which lingers around the opening 
of spring, a young man came whistling o’er one of these 
many hills, at the bottom of which stood the hut in question, 
and his notes echoing from vale to vale called forth similar 
strains from the hydra mouth echo, as weil as those of an 
old screech owl who had philosophised in these deep sol- 
itudes for the last half century!—Then came the softer 
notes of the whipperwill, and the loud roar of some 
ravenous wolf, still the young man whistled on, and if his 
determined air and bold stride had not denied the ¢harge, 
a stranger would have supposed that he was endeavouring 
to drown fear, or some unpleasant reflections. —He was 
just turning the corner of a huge rock when the feeble light 
of a lamp stationed in the window of the hut, attracted his 
attention. 

“Wa! a house—a den of thieves—a cut throat place I 
warrant, no honest man selects out this spot for a residence 
—unless but I must shun it.”? In this he was disap- 
pointed for a man at that moment opened the door, and 
shouted out “who’s there.” Finding himself either dis- 
covered or likely to be —he quickly answered, ‘a friend.’’ 

“A ye—aye no doubt—all friends hereabouts—particular- 
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ly when the times are so very friendly; but walk in Sir, 
our doors are never shut to the stranger,’’— 

‘‘No !”’ muttered the young man, ‘‘nor open’d neither 
I should think, when once in.”’ 

If the outside of the house indicated suspicion, the inside 
could scarcely contradict it; there were several rifles sus- 
pended against the wall, broad swords and large horse pis- 
tols. The stranger cast his eyes upon them, and observed 
to the man, the only inmate, that he was well prepared in 
case of an attack:”’ ‘¢ Aye, in these times it is necessary,” 
and yet he observed, lowering his voice, ‘‘I could have used 
them to some honorable purpose —; but no more of this. As 
you seem fatigued, and I have not supped, it is time to see 
about it.” 

An old hag of the most hellish countenance obeyed his 
call, whom he addressed by the name of ** Wolf,”’ at which 
she, in imitation of that ¢ender beast growled most om- 
inously. Todo her ugliness and fierce temper justice— 
the meal she prepared was excellent. Yet what astonished 
the young traveller the most was the fact of s¢z plates being 
laid and only ¢wotoeat. As his eye rested on the table, his 
host quietly observed—*‘ the rest have not arrived yet.” 
Here was food for the wonderment of the traveller, who 
are the other four?—men it was to be presumed all stout, 
active cut throat villians like him who was present; men 
who rove through the country laying under contribution 
by force of arms the unlucky wight who falls in their way, 
—men who would glut their voracious eyes at the sight of a 
sojourner in their lonely hut, not so much for his ill stored 
purse but his blood—blood which it was necessary to shed 
to keep their place a secret. These were a few of the many 
thoughts which wandered through his brain, as he was 
doing full justice to the meal before him; fear was not a 
component part of our traveller’s nature, but hunger was. 

After they had finished eating he was presented with a 
bianket, and wrapping himself in it took up his station for 
the night on a low bench and was soon—seemingly ina 
deep sleep. 

It was about midnight—when he was aroused by a consid- 
erable stir from the outside of the door, and the loud voices 
of men high in anger. One voice whose mild, silvery 
tones caused the stranger to start, but notso as to attract 
the attention of his host, who had crept silently to the 
door, and listened with the most seeming attention, 
‘‘ gentlemen,” exclaimed him of the calm, mild voice, and 
who appeared to be their prisoner, ‘‘this conduct is outra- 
geous, an English banditti would treat me with more re- 
spect—off hands villian!”? he exclaimed in a powerful 
voice, ‘for pinion’d as I am, I’ll strike you to my feet— 
loose your grip from my throat—unless you intend to com- 
mit murder! [ yield myself your prisoner, but not a tame 
victim to a murderers grasp.”’ 

‘¢ My God!”’ muttered the young man, “are they going 
to murder him?” ere he could surmise more, the door was 
open’d and there entered five stout men, dragging with 
them a sixth, whose commanding figure and noble bearing 
contrasted strongly with.the bull neck’d savages who had 
him in custody! His features tho’ flushed, were perfectly 


calm, and his God-like eye seém’d to wither up their das- 
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tard souls: they recoiled from him, and he stood erect in 
the hut, a being more to be feared than contemned. 


CHAPTER III. 


A prison is a house of care, 

A place where none may thrive, 

A touch stune true to try a friend, 

A grave for one alive. 

Sometimes a place of right, 

Sometimes a place of wrong, 

Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 
And honest men among.— 


The Edinburg Tolbooth. 


‘¢ Now base hirelings of a tyrant is it my life you want??? 

‘¢No,”’ answered one of his captors, ‘‘not your life, and 
yet when we reflect that your hand signed the death war- 
rant of William Doale—’’ 

‘¢Ah! he was your brother, and you have seized me to 
satisfy revenge! Your brother suffered the merited fate of 
a spy and traitor to his country, and it is to be hoped as all 
traitors throughout all time in the coming republic will be 
made to suffer. And you too are traitors and ruffians by 
profession and practice; beware what you do! my body is 
in your power but my soul is indistructable, it is chartered 
to a righteous cause—no other than the rights of man!, and 
he who watches over the weakest instrument of his holy 
purposes will hold you to a dreadful retribution for your 
acts.”” 

The spokesman of the party somewhat stunned by this 
outbreak tremblingly replied, ‘‘we have considered well 
all the consequences of our enterprise Sir, and that being 
whom we have long since abandoned will not punish us 
more for one crime in addition to a thousand!’ 

‘¢Mistaken man, your notions of our religion are as wild 
as your deeds!—depraved as you are you dare not raise the 
murderer’s hand against me! 

‘<T wo to five,”” muttered the young man—“TI must fight 
for this noble fellow or die.”’ 

‘¢You are our prisoner, ta morrow you shall know more 
of our purpose, for the present you are safe—there”’ point- 
ing to a bench—“sleep if you can.” 

Here they whispered among themselves, the subject of 
which was of great interest if the observer was to judge 
from the energetic manner they enforced their arguments. 
[n the meantime the youthful stranger was actively en- 
gaged in what he ealled “a spy out.” 

‘¢T see through it all—” muttered the prisoner, “British 
gold has had more to do with it than the influence of re- 
venge—oh! England! what worthy auxilliaries! worthy of 
your cause! what mean degrading alternatives, the tyrany 
and delusion of your ministry adopt in the prosecution of 
an unjust, unsuccessful, and expensive war! Your stipends 
. for such villianous agents as these, you grind from the 
labor and substance of your liege subjects at home! But of 
what means will not that goverment avail itself, which 
avowedly seeks only to rivet the manacles of despotism on 
a people who have had the sense and spirit to declare and 
to dare maintain their native rights! With such measures 
and practices can you conquer America? No! Never! 


But I am indeed lost to the good and glorious cause, unless 
that providence which hath so frequently befriended me, 
shall once more interpose in my behalf. Well here I'll 
try to rest—they will not--dare not murder me sleeping? 
No! bad as they are and the hope of reward will deter 
them from this bloody act—so far I’ll trust my life in their 
hands,—I am fatigued—sleepy—”? wrapping his large mi- 
litary cloak around him he lay down close to his yet un- 
seen companion in durance vile.-—About an hour afterwards 
two of the marauders started off leaving direction to the 
remaining three to guard their prisoners well, being al- 
ready bound he could not well escape. Two of those re- 
maining now stretched their herculean limbs on the floor, 
while the third placed himself at the door asasentinel. In 
the meantime the young man who seemed entirely for- 
gotten by the party raised himself up, and bringing his 
head close to that of his companion whispered, “here is a 
knife cut your cords, and we shall endeavour to escape,”’ 
without speaking the offer was accepted and in a moment 
he was freed, with an equal caution he requested his de- 
liverer to hand him down one of the many swords which 
hung immediately over his head, and secure said he “one 
for yourself and follow me,” all this being the work of a 
moment, he no sooner grasp’d the sword than Hercules 
like he sprang to his feet followed by his no less active 
companion. The noise alarmed the sleepers for even the 
sentinel had fallen into a slumber, and they seizing their 
arms a dreadful conflict ensued, but the sword of him who 
never asked quarter from mortal man or yielded to twice 
his numbers, was like himself invulnerable, he passed forth 
from the hut unscathed and unhurt, to the utter astonish- 
ment of his companion who had scarcely struck a blow.— 

They continued their course over the hills without meet- 
ing or hearing any thing which sounded like a pursuit, 
‘we are now safe exclaimed the warrior, for such his bear- 
ing and feats of arms stampt him, “and I have to thank 
you my friend for my escape.”’ 

‘*Not at all”? replied the younger—“you rescued me 
from n 

‘¢But hark!—see—we are pursued! 

“Then follow me there is a log thrown over a small 
stream a short distance hence—which if we obtain—we 
can defy pursuit,’ but in this they were forstalled the 
warrior however sprang upon the log, but his companion 
was taken, nor could the other assist him as he was sur- 
rounded by armed men which would have been madness 
to have attacked, and with a sorrowful heart the warrior 
pursued his way, regretting the stern necessity which com- 
pelled him to leave his companion behind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


No dread of death, if with us die our foes, 

Save that it seems even duller than repose; 

Come when it will, we snatch the life of life; 

When lost—what recks it—by disease or strife. 
Byron. 





The tent of General Washington was pitched on a 
beautiful rising ground, commanding a fine view for many 
miles around. On the morning after the events we have 
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narrated—the tent was filled with officers, to whom the 
General was laying down a plan, which he afterwards fol- 
lowed, and proved one of those master devices of his great 
mind which assisted in planting on our shore the broad 
spreading tree of Liberty. 

“There”’ he exclaimed to a tall fine looking man—“ there 
Colonel is your line of march, passing over the old route 
which divides Pennsylvania from Delaware, you meet 
Major Lee, and with him you take possession of the 
heights of Brandywine, by this arrangement we will be 
enabled to intercept the provisions coming from the south, 
and you General, turning to an old veteran on the right— 
“you march direct to Whitemarsh, stationing a few men, 
at Sandy Hill—this my old compatriot will secure to us the 
whole western district, and at the same time harrass the 
enemy in Philadelphia, I have unfortunately lost my plan 
of Jersey, but hark—what commotion is that ?”” 

A loud shout was heard from without, and the word 
“spy, spy’? was uttered by an hundred voices. 

‘sAh,” exclaimed Washington—“another unfortunate 
victim to stern necessity, perhaps a brother to that unfor- 
tunate William Doale, it grieves me to the heart, to be 
compelled to sign the death warrant of these unfortunate 
—these infatuated men—but see Colonel who and what 
he is.”’ 

‘The colonel! returned in a few moments—with the mel- 
ancholy fact of his being a spy, and his having in posses- 
sion the very papers of the Jersey plan the General had 
spoken of. 
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‘¢Ha—how—when—where did he get them, traitors in 
our very Camp,’’ and he cast a threatning glance around 
among the breathless officers—‘‘I had them last night— 
here, here in my tent.— 

‘¢But”’ observed the old General already alluded to, 
‘‘none of us saw you last evening, in fact we concluded 
you were sick—” | 

‘¢True—I now reccollect—I must have lost them else- 
where bring in the prisoner-—” 

Washington bent his head o’er some papers which lay 
before him when the supposed spy was brought in—he 
raised his eyes to gaze on the prisoner, when they became 
riveted, and the prisoner, in return gazed in silent astonish- 
ment on the commander-in-chief—before whom he stood.— 

‘‘Gentlemen” he exclaimed, smiling—*“this is no spy, 
so far from being one he last night saved my life.—”’ 

The officers looked first at one and then at the other, in 
wonder and surprise. Washington then related the cir- 
cumstance, which was no sooner done than they all cordial- 
ly shook hands with the supposed spy. The paper which 
was found upon him he had picked up just as he was secured 
by a small party of Americans, whom they had taken for 
their pursuers. 

* * * * * * 

In some of the after scenes of the Revolution, this young 
hero stood firmly up and fought bravely by the side of our 
immortal Washington, and rose gradually into notice as 
well as rank. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 





Again we are called to put on the habiliments of mourn- 
ing. ‘Two of our much respected subscribers are now no 
more; death will conquer, and we should be ready to obey. 
His summons is generally brief. 


In recording the death of Thos. Richardson Esq., of 


Savannah Georgia, one of our respected agents, we are 
pleased to say **he was honest and upright in his dealings 
and generally beloved.’”?” We had many promises from 
Mr. R., respecting the ‘‘Georgia Volunteers,’””? which we 
were anxiously awaiting when the untimely news arrived 
of his death; such men could not be short of friends. Let 
one who can pass muster, step forth and fill his honourable 

ost. 
‘ Lieut. W. B. Lyne, U. S. Navy, was drowned on the 
night of May 6th, 1841; during the mid-night watch, from 
on board the U.S.ship of the line Pennsylvania, in the 
harbour of Norfolk, Va. 

Our friend Andrew M’Makin Esq. of the Sat. Courier, 
has politely contributed the following lines to his memory. 








DIRGE. 


Ye weep for the brave who fall 
When the conflict rages high, 

Where the trumpets voice and the stricken drum 
Are pealing to the sky. 


Ye mourn o’er the hero’s tomb, 
On the field where he yields his breath; 
Though the sabre’s flash and the waving plume, 
Outrival the gory death. 


O gather around this form, 
Tis a brave and a gallant one, 

But the burnish’d sword and the glittering spear, 
Shed no lustre its shield upon. 


At midnight’s silent hour, 
When caution quits her sway, 
Death stole with grim relentless power, 
And bore the prize away: 


His bosom’s love shall wait in vain, — 
No more her lord shall come to bless,— 
No more the orphan’s cheek shall warm, 
Beneath a father’s fond caress. 


Then gather round death's trophy still, 
And bid the mournful dirge begin: 

No common power his heart could chill, 
No common foe his sword could win. 


Philadelphia, May, 1841. 
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